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SKETCH OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS AND 
CHARACTliR OF JOHN PAVID MI- 
CHAEl.lS, P'fi.OFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
AT GOTTINOEM. 

ALTHOUGH 19 years have elaps- 
ed since the decease of this illus- 
trious man, during which time his 
name has becooie even more familiar 
to English scholars than it was before 
his death, no regular biographical 
account of him has yet appeared, 
we believe, in our language. It is 
presumed that an attempt to supply 
this deficiency, by a memoir drawn 
from authentic sources, will be ac- 
ceptable to the readers of the Month- 
ly Repository.* 

In the year 1793 a small volume 
was published, by Professor Hassen- 
canip, of Rintein, which contains a 
life of Michelis by himself, with 
notes by Hassencamp ; a memoir on 
bis literary character by Eichhorn ; 
observations on the same subject by 
Schuiz, and a Latin eulogiuui, pro- 
nounced before the Royal Society 
of Gottingen, on the occasion of his 
death, by Heyne. From this volume, 
and from SchlicbtegroU's Necrology, 
(Supp. 1798) the materials for the 
ensiling memoir have been drawn. 

John David Midiaelis was born 
February. 27, 1717, at Halle. His 
father was Christian Henedict Mi- 
cbaelis. Professor of theology and 
oriental languages in the university 
of Halle ; a man whose fame has not 
been entirely eclipsed by the splen- 
dour of his son's reputation. He 
received the early part of his edu- 
cation at home, under masters, who, 
as be relates, disgusted him by their 
mechanical method of teaching, and 
whom he displeased by his intpa- 

* The work from which this account is 
extracted. 



tience and want of steadiness. They 
forced him, however, to learn tlie 
Latin grammar thoroughly, and he 
made considerable progress in geo- 
grapjiy and history nnder th«ir di- 
rection. When 1 1 years old, (l!729) 
he was sent to thr public school of 
the Orphan-house in Halle, wfarrebe 
continued till he was 15. His fa- 
ther appears, from the first, to have 
destined him for a Professorship, bnt 
his early educatioa did not give him 
the knowledge that should have pre- 
pared him for that office. He began 
to learn Greek only about half a 
year before he came to school ; nor 
did he much increase his scanty stock 
while be remained at the Orpban- 
house. The New Teslanoent was the 
only Greek book read by scholars 
of any standing. He made niofe 
progress in Latin, although the 
course of authors read was too con- 
fined. In particular, he acquired a 
great fluency in Latin composition. 
In one of the classes which he at- 
tended, there was only three scholars. 
It was part of their business to bold 
a disputation in Latin every week ; 
of his' two companions one was ill 
during the greater part of the session, 
the other was regularly absent on 
disputation-days, [so that Machaelia 
and his master tvere the only dis. 
pulants, and look it by turns to be 
opponent and respondent. This fre- 
quent exercise gave him through life 
a great facility in Latin composition, 
and assisted him in arranging hi* 
ideas. Baumgarien's philosophical 
lectures were the most useful part of 
his studies at school. The philosophy 
of Wolft, who had been banished 
froai Halle, was then proscribed ia 
the university ; but Baumgarten 
tau<>ht it withont molestation in th,e 
O«'pha«-house» oniitttng only the «r-. 
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fensive doctrine* of Monads and pre- 
established harmony. Fantastic and 
unintelligible as many things in this 
philosophy are, it was the best then 
known in Germany : MichaeHs im- 
bibed it with great delight, and 
asserts, that its influence on his ha- 
bits of thinking may be traced in all 
his writing!!. 

Having continued the full course 
of four years at the Orphan-house, 
lie past to the university in 1733. 
It was usual with Baumgarten, when 
pupils went from the highest class 
to the university, to send with them 
a report of their conduct while at 
school. That which he sent with 
Michaelis praised his attainments, 
and prophesied well of him, " si il- 
los scopulos proctervectus fuerit." 
These awful words Michaelis did not 
then understand ; but be al'terwards 
learnt that Baumgarten feared that 
he would become an unbeliever. 
This suspicion may be easily ac- 
counted for. Pietism reigned in a 
very high degree at ihat time among 
the snperintendants of the Orphan- 
house, and Michaelis having, as he 
confesses, no strong impression of 
religion on his mind, though perfect- 
ly correct in his moral conduct, 
might easily fall under an ill name. 
This is his own account : his other 
bioi;raphers, however, think that his 
mind was a good deal impressed b)' 
the pietism which prevailtd in the 
school, and that it gave him, through 
life, a tendency to devotional rap- 
tures, greater than is comnionly 
found among literary men, and which 
did not suit the general coldness of 
his temper. At any rate, Baumgar- 
teu's apprehension was wholly un- 
founded. 

The university of Halle, when Mi- 
chaelis entered it, was little quali- 
fied to form a good scholar, or an 
enlightened theologian, liational phi- 
losophy had been banished with VVollf^ 
and pietism had brought human learn- 



ing into neglect. The elder Michaelis 
was the greatest orientalist in Ger- 
many, but his knowledge, instead 
ofbeing applied to the elucidation 
of the sacred writings, was exhaust- 
ed in tracing the analogies of (ireek 
and German words to those of the 
Arabic and Hebrew languages. 
Lange's "Qiconomia Salulis" was 
the oracle and standard in theology ; 
and to deny its merit was almost as 
dangerous as to question its doctrines. 

We cannot wonder, therefore, if 
the university of Halle did little to 
excite the energy of Michaelis' 
mind, to enlarge or form it. It was 
here, however, that be made those 
oriental acquirements, which were 
the foundation of his future fame- 
He had learnt Hebrew before he en- 
tered the university, and he studied 
under hb father, Syriac, Arabic, 
.ffithiopic and Rabbinical Hebrew. 
He read Homer and Herod ian (!) 
with Schulz, and, to perfect himself 
in Latin, undertook to teach one of 
the classes in the Orphan-house gra- 
tuitously. The study which he pur- 
sued with the greatest delight was 
history, which continued to be his 
favouriie to the end of his life, vvhich 
he studied philosophically, and of 
his accurate acquaintance wiih which 
traces may be perceived in his in- 
trodnction to the New Testament. 

Theology he learnt from his for- 
mer master in philosophy, Baum- 
garten, in whose school several of the 
most eminent theologians in Ger- 
many were afterwards formed. But 
Michaelis, disgusted with the sys- 
tematic way of teaching, paid little 
attention to his lectures, and never 
took notes of them. He couid not but 
perceive the futility of the proofs 
which were alleged for many of 
the doctrines attributed to Christi- 
anity, and observes, that bad he not 
learnt in £iigland a bettei' method of 
interpreting the Bible, and defend- 
ing onhodoxy, he should probably 
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have become an unbeliever, or a he- 
retic, as many of Baumgarten's scho- 
lars afterwards did. If it were true 
that he cared little for religion when 
at the Orphan-house, he must have 
undergone a great change in the 
university, for we find him oppressed 
by religious scruples, which affect- 
ed bis health. The Lutherans, in 
their explanation of the Lord's Sup- 
per, contend .strongly against the 
Calvinists for the literal sense of 
scri|)lure. Michaejis thought that 
if one passage of scripture most he 
taken literally, in spite of all the 
reasons for a figurative interpretation, 
the same method must be followed 
with all, and he was distressed by 
the rigid morality which some pas- 
sages of the gospel, thus interpreted, 
appeared to teach. 

He remained at the university till 
1740, wearied of its occupations, but 
without any serious thoughts of his 
future employment. He earnestly 
wished to travel, and his father at 
length assented, and allowed him 
to visit England in the year 1741. 
Before he went, he published two 
Theses, which he defended for his 
degree, " De punctorum Hebraico- 
rum antiquitate," and "De Psalmo 
xxii." the doctrines maintained in 
which he afterwards renounced. 

In his way to England he pas- 
sed through Holland, where he re- 
mained some time, hearing the lec- 
tures of the celebrated Schultens. 
He staid 12 months in England, of 
which he sp?nt a great part at Ox- 
ford, where he had free access to 
the Bodleian library, and examined 
many of the MtiS. especially of the 
Old Testament, which are preserved 
there. It was then the opinion of 
learned men, both in Germany and 
England, that the variations of the 
Hebrew MSS. affected nothing but 
the vowel-poinls, and Michaeiis 
searching only for snch variations, 
according io his father's inslructious. 



overlooked the more important dif- 
ferences which Kennicott's collations 
disclosed. He heard Lowth deliver 
his second prelection on Hebrew 
poetry, but he formed no personal 
acquaintance with him. 

Michaeiis' visit to England was the 
memorable era of his life. No- 
thing that we have hitherto seen of 
his talents and acquirements, pre- 
pares us to believe that he would 
stand at the head of the literati of 
Germany. " He left the university," 
says Eichhorn, " with a bead full of 
false opinions, and very sparingly 
provided with the qualifications of a 
theologian and commentator. No- 
thing but the sense of his own defi- 
ciencies, and an energetic determi- 
nation to supply them, not only by 
the acquisition of the learning which 
he wanted, but by a strict exami- 
nation of his own opinions and ha- 
bits of thinking, could have enabled 
him to surmount the difficulties of 
his situation." This change does not 
however, appear to have taken place 
during his actual residence in Eng- 
land. It was too radical, laborious 
and voluntary to be the work of 12 
month.s, or the sudden result of a 
change of society and reading. But 
he acquired a complete acquaintance 
with our language, and carried back 
to the Continent some of our best 
theological writers, whom he closely 
studied for .several years afier his re- 
turn. He left England in I" P2, and 
be^an to teach history and some of 
the eastern languages in the uni- 
versity of Halie. The orthodox 
membersof itsooii perceived a change 
in him, and thanked heaven for 
their deliverance, when he removed 
in 1745 to Gottingen. 

Cotlingen was not infected by the 
theological prejudices which reigned 
at Halle. It was adorned by Mos- 
heiai, Haller. and J. M. (iesner, 
who aiimilted Michaeiis into their 
friendship, and from whom, espe- 
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cialiy from Halfer, he received very 
important assistance in the improve- 
ment of his intellectual character. 
For some time after his settlement at 
Gottingen, he seems to have been 
engaged in the study of the Bible 
with his English guides. In 1746, 
he published Benson on James, in 
Latin, with notes oF his jpwn ; and 
in 1747, Peirce on the Hebrews, 
and issued proposals, but without 
encouragf ment, for a translation of 
Hailett's notes. As he ad.vanced, he 
became less satisfied with his mo- 
dels, and in 17^0, published a trans- 
lation and commentary of his own 
on the shorter epistles of Paul. In 
this work, he abandoned the me- 
thod of paraphrasing, as destroying 
the identity of the author, and tend- 
ing to conceal, both from the wri- 
ter and the reader, their ignorance 
oF his true meaning. Instead of it, 
he gave a literal translation with co- 
pious notes. 

He removed to Gottingen at first 
otily as a private lecturer in the 
University. In 1746, he was ap- 
pointed extraordinary, and iu 1750, 
ordinary Professor of Philosophy. 
In 1751, he was chosen Secretary 
to the newly-instituted Society of 
Sciences at Gottingen ; and in 1769, 
on the death of Gesner, President. 
Some disagreement with the mem- 
bers, occasioned his resignation in 
1770, from which time till his death 
he had no connection vviih them. 

In 1750, he published tlie first 
edition of his Introdi/ction to the 
New Testament. This was his fa- 
vourite work ; he laboured incessant- 
ly to enlarge and improve it, and 
his own matorer thoughts, and the 
discoveries of his contemporaries, 
furnished him with so much new 
(natter, that the 4tb edition, which 
Marsh translated, i.s a totally diiler- 
ent book from the first. There is 
no instance on record, we believe, 
of a book, retaining the same title. 



and being so completely re-written 
in successive editions : the fact shows 
in a very striking tight, the progres- 
sion of our author's knowledge, the 
imperfection of this branch of sa- 
cred criticism in the middle of the 
last century, and its rapid advances 
during the latter half of it. 

In 1758, he published an editioa 
of Lowth's Prelections, with notes 
and Epimetra, one of his works 
which first made him known in Eng- 
land, in consequence of its being re- 
printed at the Clarendon press. No 
two men could undertake the same 
work with more diiierent (jualifica- 
tions, thaii Michaelis and Lowth. 
The bishop was a man of refined 
taste, but formed entirely upon clas- 
sical models; he was an elegant 
writer of Latin prose, and a ready 
composer of Latin verse : but know- 
ing no oriental language except the 
Hebrew, and not being fiamiliar 
with the manners and customs of 
the East, he judged of the sacred 
writers by a classical standard, and 
European ideas. Michaelis, on the 
other hand, had very little taste, 
wrote stitF Latin, and had never 
received a good classical education. 
But he was an accomplished orien- 
talist'; he could discover in the kin- 
dred dialects the meaning of an ob- 
scure Hebrew word, which Lowth 
would alter by conjecture ; he could 
understand the local allusions of the 
sacred writers, and estimate their 
Uierits more rationally than by con»- 
paring them with Greek and Latin 
authors. His notes were therefor* 
a most valuable supplement to 
Lowth's Prelections, and both to- 
gether continue to be the best intro- 
duction that we have to Hebrew 
poetry. 

In 1 760, he gained the prize of 
the Academy of Berlin, by his Es- 
say "on the influence of opinions on 
language, and language on opinions." 
Tbis work iatroduced him to the no- 
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tree of Frederic the Great, and D'AI- 
emliert. In the same year, he pub- 
lished his " Compendiurn Theolo- 
giae Dogmaticae." Althoui^h not 
Professor of theology, he had lec- 
tured on it tor several years, and 
was accused of being a Calvinist. 
The orthodoxy of his compendium, 
however, past unquestioned in Ger- 
many; but the Uuiversity of Up- 
sal discovered it to be unsound, and 
confiscated a Swedish translation of 
it. Eighteen years afterwards, the 
Chancellor of this University, asham- 
ed of its iliiberality, persuaded the 
King to bestow the order of the Nor- 
thern Star on the Professor, as a na- 
tional compensation for the injury 
he had sustained. 

Nothing contributed more to raise 
the fame of Michaelis throughout 
Europe, than the quastior^s which 
he addressed) in the year 1762, to 
the learned men, appointed by the 
King of Denmark to explore Ara- 
bia Felix, of whose travels Nie- 
buhr, the sole survivor of the pom- 
patvy, has left so interesting an ac- 
count. The plan of the expedition 
was originally suggested by Mi- 
cbaelis to Count Bernstorft, and 
when' it was matured, he was re- 
quested to draw up a set of questions 
to guide them in their researches. 
The knowledge of natural history, 
geography, oriental languages and 
manners, which these (jiiestious di-i- 
played, astonished the world, who 
found that the author was a Ger- 
man Professor, cliiefly occupied 
with theological lectures, and who 
had been accustomed to regard t he- 
ology as a mysterious an, the Pro- 
fessors of which had as little affi- 
nity with oihoj' literary men in their 
pursuits, as with the world at large 
in their habits and opinions. For- 
skal [or Forskol] and Von Havtn, 
two of the travellers, had been pu- 
pils of Michaelis, had learnt Arabic 
t'roin him, and had often heard him 
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point out, in the course of his lec- 
tures, the defects of our present 
knowledge of the East : none could, 
therefore, be better qualified for 
understanding his queries. Unfor- 
tunately, the copy was not comple- 
ted when they left Europe, and 
though BernstorH' sent it after them 
with all possible expedition to Egypt, 
it did not arrive till the travellers 
were at Tranquebar, after perform- 
ing their first journey through Ara- 
bid, when Forskal [or Forskol] and 
Von Haven Were no more*. 

In 1769, appeared his translation 
of the book of Job, with notes for 
the use of the unlearned. This was 
the first part of a complete transla- 
tion of the Bible, excepting the Song 
of Songs, which he deemed not 
Canonical. The last part was not 
published till 1792, after his deathi 
The style of the translatioi> is harsh 
and inelegant. The notes, though 
said to be for the use of the unlearn- 
ed, as not being critical, contain a 
vast mass of curious and useful in- 
formation. Daihe, whose transla- 
tion, with notes, of the Old Testa- 
ment is known in this country, has 
been much indebted to Michaelis. 

In 1770, he published his " Mo- 
saic Law," which his countrymen 
regard as one of his nrrost original 
and valuable works. He possessed 
not only a very extensive knowledge 
of history and jurisprudence, but an 



* In 1766, Michaelis was visited by Dr. 
Franklin, with whom he had a remark- 
able conversation on the subject of Ame- 
rica. Michaelis observed, th:tt when he 
was in England, he thought, that the 
Americans would ere long revolt from 
the mother country ; and that he thought 
60 still, though those to whom he men- 
tioned his opinion, treated it with ridi- 
cule. Franklin replied, " that sueh a revolt 
■zvaj impaiiiil!, for that the principal town* 
iu North. America, Boston, New- York, 
and Philadelphia, could be Uid in ruia» 
by an EpgUtb fleet." 

u 1> 
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intimate acqaaintance with Eastern 
peculiarities of manners and ideas, 
so necessary to explain the views of 
the Jewish law-giver, and enable us 
to calculate the effect of his institu- 
tions. In 1771, Michaelis began his 
" Orientalische und Exegeiische Bi- 
bliothek," a periodical publication, 
which contains a treasure of oriental 
and biblical learning, and which, 
from the constant references made to 
it by all the German theological 
writers, is absolutely necessary to 
those who study their works. It was 
continued till 1785, in 23 volumes, 
and was resumed in 1786, and con- 
tinued, in 8 volumes, to 1791, un- 
der the title of" NeueOrienraliache," 
&c. Professor Tychsen, of Gottin- 
gen, was joint-editor with Michaelis 
of the 8d part. An article in this 
Work engaged Michaelis in a dis- 
pute with Dr. Kennicott. He had 
procured for Kennicott the collation 
of the valuable Cassel MS., and had 
excited a great enthusiasm for colla- 
tion among his pupils, and had been 
on the most friendly terms with him 
while the work was going forward. 
When the first volume was publishejii 
in 177(5, Michaelis reviewed it in 
his Bibliothek, and e.N pressed him- 
self disappoinled by it. Kennicott 
replied in angry manner, and their 
friendship ceased. The Continental 
critics speak in general with little 
respect of Kennicolt's talents. He 
certainly wanted the oriental learn- 
ing which some of (hem po.fsessed, 
and they allege that he was but mo- 
derately skilled in Hebiew. It is 
admitted on all hands, that his en!. 
lalions have produced much less bi- 
iiefit to sacred criticism, than was 
expected from them, and perhaps 
these critics unju.stly attributed to 
hun a disappointment which arose 
from exaggerated ideas of the value 
of the MasoreticMSS. 

Michaelis pnbKshed at intervals 
from 1784 to his death, his " §iupple- 
menta Lexicis Hebraicis," in vols. 



4to. This contains the result of 40 
years study of the Bible and the 
Eastern languages, and is perhaps 
on tht' whole, his greatest work. He 
also reprinted Castel's Syriac Lexi- 
con from his Heptaglot, with notes 
and additions of his own, in 1787-8. 
These works, together with his trans- 
lation, of which we have already 
spoken, chiefty occupied him till 
his death. We have omitted men- 
tioning many of his smaller publi- 
cations. 

During the greater part of the 
time from his settlement at Gottin- 
gen, Michaelas was engaged three 
or four houps a day as a public lec- 
turer. He was Professor of philoso- 
phy, but was mostcelebrate<J as a lec- 
turer in theology, and teacher of the 
oriental languages. He had large 
classes, in which were found students 
frotn all parts of Europe. Besides 
these employments, he .'-.periniend- 
ed the Reviews, or, " Zeituiigen von 
Gelehrten Sachen," as loiijf as he 
continued connected with the Royal 
Society. Nor was his time wholly 
occupied with his literary engage- 
ments, various as they were. His 
civil avocations were numerous; he 
was a member of the Hanoverian 
council of State, and for a long time 
enjoyed the confidence of Miinchau- 
sen, the prime minister. He preach- 
ed .several times at Halle, and con- 
stinily in London, but never at Got- 
t.ngen. He refused the Professor- 
ship of theology partly because he 
scrupled to sign the Ltuheran con- 
fessions, although attached in gene- 
ral to the doctrines of that church. 

It- is hardly necessary to say, that 
a roan of such extensive and varied 
knowledge, was a very interesting 
companion. He possessed great vi- 
vacity, and a considerable share of 
wit, which he was rather too studi- 
ous of displacing. He does not ap- 
pear, however, to have been an 
aiiiiable man. He had a propensity 
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to satire, which seldom accompa- 
nies an affectionate te'iiper. He was 
accused of being fond of money ; 
and it is admitted that he was eager 
to acquire and retain it. But his 
love of gain was never gratified at 
the expense of his integrity: and 
the charge of parsimony, though 
partly just, was in a great measure 
founded upon his conscientious re- 
fusal to give charity in the common 
and obvious ways. He would never 
remit bis fees to poor students, as 
other Professors did ; and he made 
it a rule to give nothing to public 
beggars. He had probably observed 
that many young men wish to in- 
Irnde themselves into learned pro- 
fessions, from mere dislike to me- 
chanical labour ; tliat those who 
could not atford to pay the fees of a 
lecturer, had not in general been 
able to purchase that previous edu- 
cation without which lectures would 
be of little service to them ; and 
he perhaps thought it a vulgar error, 
that genius is lost to the possessor 
and the world, if it cannot be devoted 
exclusively to literature. 

Michaelis was not free from vanity, 
and vvished to appear as a man of 
universal knowledge. He was charg- 
ed with preferring English writers 
to those of his own country ; if the 
charge be true, it may have arisen 
from the absence of rivalry between 
himself and foreigners, or from the 
circumstance of his owing his ear- 
liest light to the authors of our 
country. He appears to have been 
jealous of Semler, but after opposing 
his theory of the latinizing MSS. for 
many years, he declared himself a 
convert to it in the last edition of his 
introduction. His integrity and ad- 
herence to truth were scrupulous ; 
and iu persoual morals he was strict, 
even to rigour. 

A profile of him is prefixed to the 
volume of memoirs, which Hassen- 
camp declares to be a most striking 



likeness, it is a fine head, very cha- 
racteristic of his penetrating, lively 
and satirical mind. " The high 
forehead and spreading occiput," 
says Hassencamp, ' show that he 
had room to take in a large stock of 
knowledge; the history of his life 
will prove, that even the smallest 
crevices were filled with erudition." 

Michaelis was not a hard student, 
in the common acception of the 
word. He had many occupations 
besides study, and he neither sat up 
very late nor rose very early. When 
this was noticed to him, he vised to 
reply in the words of the 127th 
psalm, 2d verse, "whom the Lord 
loveih, to them he giveth sleep." 
The vigour of his mind compensa- 
ted for the shortness of is applica- 
tion, and he enjoyed the benefit of 
his temperance in a life prolonged 
to 74', with the full use of his facul- 
ties. He died August 22, 17S I. His 
admirers were mortified that liis death 
occasioned no great public sensation. 
But it cannot be expected that grief 
will be violent, where there is not 
some actual loss of good enjoyed or 
anticipated. The public had re- 
ceived from Michaelis all that they 
could hope for ; there was nothing 
for expectation to magnify ; and they 
beheld his removal with less emotion 
than they would have felt at the 
death of a younger man, though of in- 
ferior talents. 

The merits of Michaelis can be 
estimated but imperi'fectly by a view 
of bis attainments, unless we also 
consider the difficulties through 
which he struggled to acquire them ; 
nor are the additions which he made 
to the theological literature of Eu- 
rope, the adequate measure of his 
services to his own countrymen. — 
England, France, Germany and Hol- 
land, are the four states which fur- 
nish the history of biblical cri- 
ticism. Of these, at the birth of 
Michaglis, Germany was probably 
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the lowest in the scale, but long 
before his death she had atlained a 
decided pre-eminence over all the 
Test. Of this change his own genius 
was the principal -cause. 

Michaelis had to contend not only 
with disadvantages of education and 
the imperfections of theological 
knowledge, but with the general 
backwardness of German literature. 
tie had to kindle separately and for 
himself, those lights whose united 
blaze he threw on his pecgliar sci- 
ence. He did not find civil and 
natural history, geography and ju- 
risprudence matured and perfect, 
and apply the results at which o- 
thers had arrived, to the ameliora- 
tion of biblical criticism ; although 
tp have done this wouljl have made 
an era in its annals. He studied 
each of them as if he had meant to 
devote himself to it, and would have 
been remembered atnong the impro- 
vers of each, if he had not attained 
such a commanding superiority in 
that science for whose sake he culti- 
vated the rest. 

We have related the chief events 
of the life of Michaelis, and the oider 
of the principal publications. We 
shall now proceed to give a more 
count ctcd vievv of hi.<( labours. Jt 
would be impossible to do this in a 
manner more interesting or instruc- 
tive to the reader, than by trans- 
lating and abridging the memoir of 
liichhprn, who of all men is best 
([ualified tp appreciate the talent.s of 
Michaelis. He considers his cha- 
racter as a philotoger, a critic, an 
interpreter, and a theologitin, accord- 
ing to the fourfold division « hich the 
Gerniaus adopt. 

" The oriental languages had been 
studied in Germany for a consider- 
able lime before the appearance of 
Michaelis, but on a very nairow 
and unproductive plan. Orientalists 
^ere slavishly devoted to the Rab- 
binical Lexicon, and to discover the 



meaning of a doubtful word, or to 
obtain one to which some meaning 
could be affixed, had recourse to con- 
jecture from the necessity of the 
sense, or arbitrary transpositions and 
substitutions of letters. Very few in 
Europe, and perhaps none in Ger- 
many, followed the example of Cas- 
tel, and studied all the dialects of the 
descendants trf Shem in a connected 
view. At length, Cromeyer in Ger- 
many, and Albert Schultens in Hol- 
land, one in a confined situation ai)d 
vvith small effect, the other at the 
head of the university of Leyden, 
and with very powerful inflnence, di- 
rected the studies of orientalists by a 
more rational method. 

" Michaelis had brought from the 
instrvictive school of his father a large 
store of oriental knowledge. But 
to digest this knowledge, to separate 
the gold from the dross, to intro- 
duce more philosophy into the study 
of eastern literature, and make it 
more conducive to the explanation 
of the scriptures, was the labour of 
years. JJuring the first ten \ eats of 
his residence at Gottengin, be was 
dilii;ently studying the souices of 
Hehiew philology, and the writings 
of Schultens. The first ffuit of his 
labours was his " Treatise oir the 
proper method of learnii'" the He- 
brew Language," (]75(j} the last, 
" his Supplementa Lex. Heb." which 
comprises the result ot the studies 
of his whole life in this department, 
it consists of a critical examination 
of all the Hebrew Lexicons, the ac- 
ceptations which they attribute to 
words, and the etymologies which 
theyi assign for them, according to 
the principles which he bad laid 
dovM) in his earlier years. Those 
who follow him step by step through 
this work, will be amazed that a 
man of his susceptible and lively 
mind could submit to the dry and un- 
interesting labour of which it is the 
fruit, and wonder not that it lias its 
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inaccuracies, but that they are so few. 
Jt is only to be regretted that while 
he has made so faithful and diligent 
a use of all the printed sources of 
information, his situation at Gotten- 
gen should have afforded hira no 
access to the manuscript oriental 
Lexicons. Here is a field opened to 
those scholars who are placed in 
Tiore fortunate circumstances. His 
grammars of the Syriac and Arabic 
languai^es, if they contain nothing 
fundamentally new, after the works 
of his fither, Erpeniusand Schultens, 
exhibit the rules of grammar in an 
easier and more philosophical form. 

" His philological labours on the 
New Testament are less meritorious 
than on the Old, In the latter he 
led the way and carried on the work 
alone, in the former he only follow- 
ed and co-operated. He attached 
himself to Carpzov, Krebs and others, 
who, about his time, abandoned the 
custom that had prevailed of illus- 
tiaiirig the language of the New 
Testament from classical authors 
only, and compared its phraseology 
with that of Joisephus, Philo and the 
Sepluagint. Michaelis contributed 
his share, however, to the improve- 
ment. thus made, by comparing Sy- 
riac, Chaldaic and Talmudical ex- 
pressions with those of the New 
Testament. No one of his contem- 
poraries equalled him in this ; but 
in profound and comprehensive 
knowledge of the Greek be yielded 
to Ernesti and some o.thers. 

In teaching the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, Michaelis conformed himself 
to the confession of the Lutheran 
church, in spirit at least, if not in 
letter. The reader may perhaps 
woni^ef, that he who learnt his the- 
ology from Benson and Pierce, 'should 
not have embraced their opinions as 
well as copied their manner.' The 
character of Michaelis, however, 
furbi(ls the suspicion of dissiniula- 
tioci } iior is it at all wonderful that 



his views were less extended than 
those of others, who were educated 
amidst all that knowledge which it 
cost him such labour to acquire 
and to diffuse, We believe him to 
have been sincerely orthodox. In the 
early part of his career, he was^riewed 
with suspicion and treated with 
harshness by the patrons of the es- 
tablished faith, who were doabtful 
where his improvements would ter- 
minate. But towards the close of 
his life, he was regarded as the bul- 
wark of orthodoxy against tfaos$ 
whom his own lectures and writings 
had disciplined and armed for its at- 
tack. Nor was he less earnest to 
check the growth of infidelity, thaa 
that of heresy ; his name is joined 
with those of Semler and DoderleiQ 
in the list of answers to the celebra- 
ted Woltenbiitte! fragments. While 
he lamented the errors and extra- 
vagancies into which bis country- 
men fell, he was far from wishing 
to abridge that freedom of discus- 
sion in which they originated. Ho 
spoke warmly against them in his 
writings, but never indulged him- 
self in personal reflections against 
their authors, and protested against 
all restrictions on the liberty of con- 
troverting the doctrines of the 
church. 

The vivacity which Michaelis 
joined to his extensive knowledge 
made him a very pcpular and inte. 
resting lecturer. He did not read, 
but spoke from copious notes, a.nd 
with a degree of energj'^ and enthu- 
siasm which communicated interest 
to the driest subjects. 

Michaelis' fault was a superfluity 
of wit, and an ambition to make hit 
hearers laugh. He would often con- 
trive, say^ychultz, to finish a lecture 
with a boa-mot, and immediately der 
scending froco his rostruni, would 
turn back to' the audience, whoi 
were convulsed with laughter, wheq 
he reached the door, with a smile of 
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gratitude for their applause. It some- 
(imes happened too, that as he recom- 
posed every course of lectures as often 
as he delivered them, the variety of his 
business did not allow him to finish 
more than half what was necessary 
to fill up the hour, in which case be 
was compelled to supply the defici- 
ency with any thing that he could 
fcring in, whether connected with his 
lecture or not. He paid great atten- 
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tion to young men of talents among 
his pupils, guiding their studies, and 
procuring for and placing them in 
advantageous situations. Bui when 
he had done this their connexion 
ceased; he had furnished th.em with 
a favourable field for the exertion of 
those talents which he believed them 
to possess, and thought it right then 
to leave them to make their own way. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES. 



eablV navigators. 

ARNGRIM JGNAS tell us, that 
when Flock, a famous Norwe- 
gian navigator, was going to set out 
From She-tlarid for Iceland, then cal- 
led Gardarlsholm, he took on board 
some cVoWR, jbecause the mariner's 
compass was not yet in une. When 
he thought he had made a considera- 
ble part of his wjy, he threw op 
6rie of his crows, which seeing land 
astern, flew to it ; whence Flok, con- 
cluding that he was nearer to Shet- 
iand (perhaps rather Faroe,) than 
any Other land, kept on bis course 
for some tinie, and^then sent out ano. 
tber crow, which, seeing no land at 
all, returned to the vessel. At last 
having run the greatest part of his 
way, another crow was sent out by 
bim, which, seeing land ahead, im- 
mediately flew for it ; and Flok, 
following his guide, fell in with the 
east end of the island. Such was 
the simple mode of steering their 
course, practised by those bold navi- 
gators of the stormy northern ocean. 
The ancient natives of Taprobane 
(Ceylon) used the same expedient 
when skimming along the tranquil 
surface of the Indian Ocean. — Piinii 
tJist Nat. Lib. vi. c. 22. 

FXTRACT FROM GUIUVEr's TRAVELS. 

« in the school of political pro- 



jectors I was but ill entertained, the 
professors appearing in my judg- 
ment, wholly out of their senses, 
which is a scene that never fails to 
make me melancholy. These unhap- 
py people were proposing schemes 
for persuading Monarchs to choose 
favourites on the score of their wis- 
dom, capacity, and virtue — o( teaching 
ministers to consult tlie public good — 
of rewarding merit, great abilities, 
and emintnt services— of in.strHCting 
primes to know their true interest 
by placing it on the same founda- 
tion as thu't of their people — of choos- 
ing for employments people qualijkd 
to exercise them — with maiiy other 
wild, impossible chimeras." 

AN iriSTANCE OF VIRTUOUS FEELFNG, 
ACTIVE EVEN IN THE COMMISSION 
OF CRIME. 

About five years since, the- county 
of York was deeply interested in 
the trial of the father of a large fa- 
mily, who then living in the greatest 
respectability, was accused of high- 
way robbery. The trial was in 
York Castle ; the prosecutor was a 
youth of about 20 years of age, the 
son of a banker, and the prisoner a 
stout athelic man of 50. The pro- 
secutor had transacted his business 
as usual at the market town ; he 
had received several sums of money 



